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HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES OF ST. 
JOHN'S CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

By HON. ALEXANDER B. HAGNER. 
(Read before the Society, November 10, 1908.) 

Two years after Maryland had ceded to the United 
States the territory constituting the present District of 
Columbia, the Legislature of that state, appreciating 
the necessity of providing for the spiritual needs of the 
Protestant Episcopal inhabitants who were to reside 
there, and on their petition, passed the act of 26th 
December, 1794, creating a new parish, to be known as 
Washington Parish— to be composed of so much of 
Rock Creek Parish, in Montgomery County, Md., as 
was contained in Georgetown, and of so much of St. 
John's Parish, in Prince George's County, of that 
state, as was within the boundaries of the new city of 
Washington. In the next year a vestry was elected by 
the Episcopalians of the eastern end of the new parish, 
and the Rev. Mr. Ralph was appointed rector of the 
charge then organized, and took his seat in the Mary- 
land Convention of 1795. This congregation occupied 
a small building on D Street and New Jersey Avenue, 
in the southeastern part of Washington, which since 
1780, had been used as a Chapel of ease connected 
with St. John's Parish in Prince George's County. 
In 1806 a vestry was elected from the people worship- 
ping at this chapel, and, in 1807, a new church was 
established in that vicinity, which was named Christ 
Church. 

In Georgetown, in 1796, the Protestant Episcopal 
inhabitants had inaugurated a movement resulting in 
the establishment of a church within the new parish, 
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which was consecrated in 1809— so that, when the 
general government was removed from Philadelphia, 
in 1800, the newcomers found three places of worship 
for Episcopalians within the District; two of which 
were those we have mentioned, the third being St. 
Paul's Church in Rock Creek Parish; but all too far 
removed from the central and more populated portion 
of Washington to be practically useful in those days 
of almost impassible roads. To supply this great 
need the residents in what was known as the First and 
Second Wards of Washington— lying between George- 
town and Sixth Street— in the year 1814 took decided 
measures to procure the erection of a church in the 
part of the city referred to. The persons who seem to 
have been most actively engaged in this work were 
Thomas H. Gilliss, James Davidson, Lund Washing- 
ton, Peter Hagner, John Graham, John P. Van Ness, 
Joshua Dawson, William W. Seaton, John Tayloe, 
Thomas Munroe, James Thompson, James H. Blake, 
David Easton, and Joseph Gales, Jr. 

But matters of a very different character intervened 
to prevent further attention to the subject during the 
latter portion of 1814 ; for many of the persons above 
named had enlisted as volunteers in the military ser- 
vice, to resist the threatened attack upon the capital 
by the British forces. In August of that year the 
enemy overcame the hastily assembled militia, entered 
the city and burned the Capitol, the President's House, 
and all the department buildings and some of the 
private houses. 

These occurrences caused an intermission of the 
good work ; but the efforts were resumed at the earliest 
practicable moment by the promoters and were so far 
successful that a contract for the church building 
was entered into, September 4, 1815; and the com- 
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mittee published, in the National Intelligencer, a notice 
that the corner stone would be laid on the thirteenth 
of that month after which an address would be de- 
livered by the Eev. Mr. McCormick, at Dr. Laurie's 
Church. The original notice, signed by one of the 
committee, which has been preserved as a memento of 
this early step in the history of the building, hangs 
on the wall of the vestry room. 

The first entry in the earliest record book of the 
church, under date of May 10, 1816, is in these words : 

"May 10th, 1816. At a meeting of citizens, resident in the 
First and Second Wards of the City of Washington, it was 
resolved that the following named gentlemen be appointed 
Trustees to manage the secular affairs of St. John's Church, 
until a Vestry can be legally appointed, and to apply to the 
next Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church for a 
division of the Parish of Washington; so as to attach the 
First and Second Wards of the City, as they now exist, to 
the Parish of St. John's Church, viz.: John Davidson, Peter 
Hagner, James Thompson, John P. Van Ness, John Tayloe, 
Thomas H. Gilles, Joseph H. Blake and Roger C. Weightman." 

The next entry states that on July 16, 1816, at a 
meeting of the members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church residing in the First and Second Wards, pur- 
suant to public notice by the board of trustees, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected vestrymen of St. John's 
Church, to serve until Easter Monday; viz.: Thomas 
H. Gilliss, John Tayloe, James Thompson, John Gra- 
ham, Roger C. Weightman, Peter Hagner, John P. 
Van Ness, and James Blake; and the same gentle- 
men constituted the successive vestries for many 
years, except as they retired from time to time by 
resignation. 

I think it but just to the memory of the pioneers in 
this work that their names should be preserved. 

On December 27, 1816, being St. John's Day, Bishop 
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Kemp of Maryland performed the ceremonies of con- 
secration, and religious services were conducted by 
the bishop and attendant clergy. 

The church building was designed by Benj. H. 
Latrobe, Esq., and constructed under his superinten- 
dence. He declined to receive any compensation for 
his valuable services but the vestry voted him a pew 
free of rent, in acknowledgment of his generosity. 
This he declined, expressing his preference for some 
token that he might transmit to his children, and the 
testimonial took the form of a piece of plate. 

The building, when delivered by the architect to the 
vestry, although of such limited dimensions, must have 
been a singularly effective structure. It was remarked 
as especially noticeable that, owing to its perfect sym- 
metry, one entering received the impression that it 
was much larger than it really was. In form it repre- 
sented accurately the Greek cross ; the equal transepts 
perfectly proportioned to the nave. At the intersec- 
tion of the nave and transepts stood massive pillars 
from which sprang the beautiful cupola and lantern. 
A graceful circular gallery, upheld by appropriate 
columns, subtended the front of the north, west and 
south transepts. The east transept was occupied by 
the chancel, with the exception of two pews on each 
side. The entire number of pews on the lower floor 
and in the galleries was only eighty-six. The princi- 
pal door opened on Sixteenth Street, in the west front ; 
and another opened on H Street, in the center of the 
south transept. 

The arrangement of the aisles and pews, which was 
rather peculiar, can be best understood by an examina- 
tion of the plan as it came from Mr. Latrobe 's hand— 
the original of which I submit for your examination. 

As all this occurred before stained glass windows 
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were considered essential, the lantern and windows 
afforded abundant light for the day services, without 
artificial aid. The building was heated by stoves 
placed in front of the pillars that supported the 
cupola. 

The aisles were paved with brick ; the pews had high 
backs and were commodious— some were square, and 
the four largest of irregular shape, curved on one side, 
were placed at the extremities of the principal aisle. 
Within the chancel was the communion table of wood, 
above which was the wine-glass pulpit, reached by a 
light spiral staircase. In the original plan the organ 
was located in the south transept, over the door. Its 
position was afterwards changed first to the north 
transept, and then to a loft specially constructed over 
the rear of the chancel, in the east transept. Col. John 
Tayloe of Virginia, who was one of the first Vestry- 
men, presented the parish with a communion service 
of silver, which Bishop Meade, in his work on the 
old Churches of Virginia, says had been purchased by 
Col. Tayloe at a sale of the effects of the Lunenburg 
Parish Church in Eichmond County, Va., to prevent 
its desecration for secular use. 

This gentlemen was a man of large wealth who 
built the mansion of fine proportions on 18th Street 
and New York Avenue, called from its shape "the 
Octagon." After the destruction of the President's 
House by the British, the Octagon was occupied for 
a year by President Madison as an official residence. 
The President had the mortification of signing, in 
this hired house, the treaty with the nation that had 
burned the Executive Mansion, and this in full view 
of the ruins. The President's House was not fit for 
occupation until after Mr. Monroe was inaugurated in 
March, 1817; and during the rest of Mr. Madison's 
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term lie occupied the house at the northwest corner of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Nineteenth Street. Half 
a century later, after the Civil War, the old communion 
service was returned by the vestry of St. John's to 
the Church at Lunenburg which had been rebuilt on 
the site of the former structure. 

The completion of the church was made the subject 
of an editorial in the National Intelligencer of No- 
vember 7, 1816, an instance of rather unusual enter- 
prise, as newspapers of that day rarely gave attention 
to local matters. The editor said : 

"It is a subject of great satisfaction to notice the number 
of improvements which are embellishing our City, and we feel 
peculiar satisfaction in announcing the completion of the new 
Episcopal Church situated on the eminence opposite the 
President's House. The beauty of its external and elegance 
of the internal arrangements, combining grandeur and sim- 
plicity, are well calculated to make impressions favorable to 
the taste of the constructor and to the public spirit of the 
citizens of Washington. The Church has already been twice 
opened to crowded congregations, and only requires the ap- 
pointment of a permanent Pastor to complete its organization. 
We feel interested in the selection of a suitable character to 
fill a situation, in all respects desirable, and which, it is under- 
stood, is at this time open for application. ' ' 

All trace of the " eminence' ' referred to disap- 
peared long ago; but the editorial seems to confirm 
the statement of Christian Hines, in his "Early 
Recollections of Washington City," that before 1800, 
an old family graveyard was in existence at the south- 
west corner of Lafayette Square, on tolerably high 
ground, above the bed of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Entries in the minutes of the vestry furnish de- 
tailed accounts of their proceedings, some of which 
I will refer to. 
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Satisfactory as the church building was in other 
respects, it soon proved to be too small for the 
growing congregation; and in 1820 the vestry decided 
to increase its accommodations by extending the west 
transept to the building line of Sixteenth Street, 
according to the supplementary plan of Mr. Latrobe 's ; 
with a gallery over the whole of the western extension. 
The execution of this plan which changed the form 
of the building to that of a Latin cross, gave an addi- 
tion of fifty pews. The portico and steeple were also 
added. The incongruity of the last additions with the 
architecture of the original building, has been the 
subject of remark; and, perhaps, it is to be regretted 
the bell was not placed in a separate campanile. 
When hung in the steeple it was said to have been 
the first bell ever used in Washington city to call 
people together for church services. 

The vestry room was also moved to a room at the 
southwest corner of the new extension, near the 
portico. The vestry were constantly on the alert to 
secure additional room, and in 1830 two additional 
pews were placed behind the chancel; and, in 1836, 
the south entrance was closed, and two new pews 
occupied the space thus made available, and the large 
south window was placed over them. 

As showing the friendly feeling of the community 
toward the church it is worth stating that, in 1833, the 
minutes show that the vestry returned their thanks 
to the owner, a Roman Catholic, for the gratuitous 
use of his hall for a fair recently held for the benefit 
of the church; and also to the members of Trinity 
Church and the other denominations of Christians 
in the city for their kind and liberal encouragement 

In 1839, a new organ was purchased, which was 
placed in the west gallery; its predecessors having 
made the circuit of the church. 
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By 1842, it had become evident that further increase 
of the seating capacity of the church was expedient, 
and at a meeting of the pewholders called by public 
notice, on the eleventh of November, 1842, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Richard Smith, John C. Spencer, 
Peter Hagner, Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, and William 
Thomas Carroll, was appointed to report a plan by 
which the number of pews should be increased, im- 
proved access given to the galleries, and the interests 
of the existing pewholders properly adjusted. The 
committee reported on the twenty-eighth of November, 
and in the following April, Col. Abert, Gen. Winfield 
Scott, Frank Markoe and Charles Gordon, were ap- 
pointed a committee to carry the plan into effect. 
In its execution the original arrangement of pews and 
aisles, which had hitherto remained substantially un- 
changed, was very greatly altered. The box and 
high-back pews were changed to low-back seats; the 
brick pavement disappeared with the old form of the 
aisles; the chancel was enlarged, and the wine-glass 
pupit was removed. Still more extensive changes 
were made in 1883 under the direction of Mr. Ban- 
croft Davis and General Peter V. Hagner, when 
almost all the windows were filled with stained glass, 
dedicated, for the most part, to deceased members of 
the congregation. The chancel was considerably en- 
larged; a n^w organ placed within the chancel rail; 
an addition made at the southeast corner of the church 
for a chantry, and new vestry room and choir rooms 
and offices erected. Altogether at least 180 sittings 
were added, making the entire sitting accommodation 
of the church 780. The vestry had now practically 
utilized its entire plat of ground in the most ad- 
vantageous manner. 

The erection of St. Mary's Chapel with its working 
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rooms and library, and of the handsome parish hall, 
involved large outlays; in addition to the expenditure 
on St. John's Chapel, now changed into the Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels. Large sums were 
also expended by the church and its parishioners in 
establishing the now flourishing Orphanage of St. 
John's Parish. The addition of the admirable coun- 
try house for the orphans, was due to the liberality 
of the late Benjamin H. Warder, who was an efficient 
helper in this and other church work. It would be 
a pleasure to call attention to the numerous handsome 
benefactions the church has received from its mem- 
bers, one of the most conspicuous being the reredos 
presented by Mrs. E. Francis Riggs. The parish 
also received a very handsome donation from the 
widow and beneficiaries of Dr. Maulsby, Medical 
Director of the Navy. To speak with anything like 
detail of these and other valuable works of the parish 
would go beyond what properly belongs to the history 
of the old church building, even if the time required 
were at our disposal. But it will be gratifying 
to the audience to be assured that the work of the 
parish is now in a prosperous condition, and that its 
sympathy with its sister parishes and its earnest 
wishes for their growth and prosperity, are un- 
diminished. 

I have thus far been speaking, with too much of 
detail, I fear, of the genesis and growth of the church 
building. I will now say something of the persons 
to whom the parish has been indebted for the marked 
success that has attended its labors. 

On the fifth of November, 1816, the Rev. William 
H. Wilmer, then rector of Christ Church in Alex- 
andria, was unanimously elected pastor of St. John's. 
This gentleman belonged to a family noted for its 
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warm interest in the Episcopal Church. He was the 
father of the Eight Reverend Rich'd H. Wilmer, 
Bishop of Alabama, and uncle of the Right Reverend 
Joseph P. B. Wilmer, Bishop of Louisiana. The 
new rector seems to have desired the Rev. Mr. 
Hawley to be associated with him in the charge, for 
the vestry, in February^ 1817, informed him Mr. 
Hawley would be very acceptable to them, and he was 
chosen associate rector; the salary of the two rectors, 
was fixed at $1,500, to be equally divided between 
them. The compensation certainly does not seem 
extravagant, and the only explanation of the problem 
how such slender pay could suffice to maintain the 
families of the two rectors must be the perfectly 
satisfactory suggestion of Mr. Evarts to Lord Cole- 
ridge, who had asked with astonishment how it v- ■- 
possible General Washington could have thrown a 
silver dollar across the Potomac at Mount Vernon, 
that a dollar went farther in those days. 

On the twenty-third of April Mr. Wilmer resigned 
his charge. The vestry expressed their regret at his 
resignation with expressions of high esteem and re- 
spect, and a few years afterward adopted resolutions 
of warm sympathy on the occasion of his death while 
president of William and Mary College, in Virginia. 

On the fifth of May, 1817, Mr. Hawley was elected 
rector, a charge which he held until his death in 
January, 1845, after a service of nearly twenty-eight 
years. As was the case with several of our bishops 
and clergy, a part of his earlier life had been passed 
in the military service, and his manly and gentle 
manner was worthy of the good centurion. Few 
pastors resembled more than he, Chaucer's descrip- 
tion of the " good man of religioun," who 
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" was a pore Persoun of a toun ; 
But riche he was of holy thought and werk. . . . 
Benigne he was, and wondur diligent, . . . 
Wyd was his parish, and houses fer asondur, 
But he ne lafte not for reyne ne thondur, 
In sicknesse ne in meschief to visite 
The ferrest in his parissche, moche and lite, . . . 
This noble ensample unto his scheep he yaf, 
That ferst he wroughte, and after that he taughte, 
And though he holy were, and vertuous, 
He was to senful man nought dispitous. . . . 
To draw folk to heven by clennesse, 
By good ensample, was his busynesse: 
But Cristes love and his apostles twelve, 
He taught, and ferst he folwed it himselve." 

I have never read Goldsmith's familiar description 
of the village preacher without being reminded of the 
ministrations of our good man. 

" At church, with meek and unaffected grace 
His looks adorned the venerable place. . . . 
The service past, around the pious man 
With steady zeal each honest rustic ran, 
Even children followed, with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown to share the good man's smile." 

I recall a picture in the front of an old prayer book 
of the days when they were commonly adorned with 
engravings, representing an English rector at the 
door of his church, greeting the men, women and 
children of the congregation, who crowd around to 
take him by the hand. His black silk gown and white 
bands, shovel hat, shorts and long stockings, and 
black gloves, form precisely the costume in which 
Mr. Hawley always appeared, and even the figure 
and the expression of the clergyman in the picture 
strangely resembled his. He never preached ex- 
cept in his black silk gown. I am permitted to add 
that while Mr. Bankhead was connected with the 
British Mission in Washington, he procured a beauti- 
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ful silk gown to be made in England, which he pre- 
sented to Mr. Hawley. As he walked from the 
chancel through the winding aisles of the old church 
to the vestry room near the west door in his surplice, 
and then back again to the chancel, attired in the 
becoming black gown, wearing black kid gloves— 
one finger of the right hand split to facilitate the turn- 
ing of the leaves of his sermon— with benevolent face, 
and eyes reverently fixed on the brick floor, his ap- 
pearance, still present to my recollection, seems more 
impressive in its modest simplicity than that of many 
of the high ecclesiastical dignitaries one sees in 
pompous processions in the splendid cathedrals in 
foreign lands. 

He made no pretensions to oratory, but his style 
was simple and clear, and his language correct and 
forcible. He had passed the greater part of his 
life before the Oxford Tract movement had com- 
menced, and had nothing to do with moot questions 
of ritual; but he was a true churchman, in some 
particulars stricter than many of those who are now 
called high churchman. In the very valuable "Auto- 
biography of John Quincy Adams" there are numer- 
ous references to remarks of Mr. Hawley in his 
sermons, in one of which he finds fault with the 
rector's strong language in disapproval of the election 
of a Unitarian as chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But however these remarks may have 
grated upon one with the religious views of Mr. 
Adams, there was nothing of the bigot in Mr. 
Hawley 's intercourse with his clerical contempor- 
aries. I have understood the friendship was very 
warm between himself and Father Matthews, the 
priest of St. Patrick's Eoman Catholic Church here, 
and Dr. Laurie, the minister of the Presbyterian 
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Church called after his name, afterwards the site of 
Willard's Hall. Their intimacy reminds one of the 
almost life-long affection between the two celebrated 
Divines in Richmond, Va., Dr. Buchanan of our 
Church and Dr. Blair of the Presbyterian, who, while 
differing of course as to the tenets of their respective 
faiths, were devoted as brothers in their social life; 
sharing together the feasts and amusements of the 
famous Quoit Club, of which the great chief justice 
was the ruling spirit, and in other innocent pleasures 
befitting their age and profession. And in this 
respect Mr. Hawley also resembled them, for he 
saw no harm in joining with Mr. Seaton and other 
honorable gentlemen in a game of whist on his sum- 
mer vacation at Piney Point, in those simple days 
the most frequented watering place of Washing- 
tonians. 

The wine-glass pulpit was strongly associated with 
Mr. Hawley, and it suited him particularly, notwith- 
standing the inaccurate principle involved in elevating 
the speaker so far above the heads of his auditors, 
instead of raising the latter so as to catch ascending 
sound; for he had a clear, loud voice. Our former 
Pastor, Bishop Leonard, on the authority of Bishop 
Green of Mississippi, has preserved an experience 
of a singular nature connected with this pulpit. It 
was supported by slender legs which terminated with 
wheels or castors, working on the floor in metal 
grooves ; the object of the arrangement being to allow 
the position of the pulpit to be changed when desired. 
It had hitherto been considered a well-behaved pupit, 
but Bishop Ravenscroft told how it once ran away 
with him. It seems on that occasion to have been 
wheeled out of its place and insufficiently fastened 
with the snap-catch. Bishop Ravenscroft said: 
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"I was conscious of the distinguished and notable audience 
before me, and was preaching to them with anxious earnest- 
ness, when, of a sudden, I felt the pulpit beneath me to be 
gliding away. Further and further toward the side wall of 
the Church it was moving, and going rapidly. As I went, 
the congregation was agitated; I was helpless, and I assure 
you, I was considerably out of countenance when we stopped 
suddenly at the end of our notable journey.' ' 

I suppose the clergy may sometimes, even with 
the present form of preaching desk, run away with 
their subject, but not with the desk also, as in the 
case of Bishop Ravenscroft and the wine-glass pupit. 

Mr. Hawley was an excellent reader, particularly 
of the Old Testament. Perhaps from some old asso- 
ciation the story of Joseph and his brethren always 
greatly moved him. Although he evidently tried hard 
to control himself, yet, when he came to the more 
touching portions of the narrative, "is your father 
well— the old man of whom you spake? Is he yet 
alive t" he could no more restrain his tears than 
Joseph could when he listened to the appeals of his 
brother Judah. He was above all things a good 
pastor. He knew he was welcome to every house 
and he was a not infrequent guest at the tables of 
his parishioners without special invitation. 

Mr. Hawley died on the twenty-third of January, 
1845. The vestry adopted appropriate resolutions 
expressing their sense of "the irreparable loss they 
had sustained, and declaring that during the uninter- 
rupted discharge of the duities of his office, with 
singular fidelity and benignity for nearly thirty years, 
as a sincere, unostentatious and Christian pastor he 
had won the unfading love of his congregation. ' ' It 
assumed the expense of the funeral, and made liberal 
arrangements as to the salary, and subsequently gave 
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an efficient contribution toward the education of his 
youngest son. His remains were interred beneath 
the chancel and a monumental tablet placed on the 
wall to his memory. Two very beautiful silver plates 
were presented by a daughter of Mr. Hawley to the 
vestry, for which they duly returned their thanks. 

A year before the death of Mr. Hawley the Rev. 
Smith Pyne had been chosen assistant, and in April, 
1845, he was elected rector. 

This gentlemen was born in Ireland and came to 
this country at an early age with his parents, who 
settled at Charleston, S. C. They were people of 
fortune and their son was educated at the University 
of Oxford, and made the tour of Europe with a tutor, 
after the old fashion. He was elected to St. John's 
through the influence of the Hon. John C. Spencer, 
who had known him and admired his ministration in 
New York. He was a man of elegant education and of 
fine mind and literary attainments, and was certainly 
one of the most effective preachers of our Church at 
that day; and was especially noted for his fine rendi- 
tion of the Scriptures, which he read with remarkable 
beauty of enunciation and pathos. He was a brilliant 
conversationalist, and had a good deal of the wit and 
plain talk that reminded one of the accounts of the 
many-sided " Sidney' ' whom he somewhat resembled 
in his tastes and acquirements. 

He resigned his charge in March, 1864, desiring to 
be relieved at once because of the condition of his 
health. He returned to New York city, where he 
died— December 19, 1875— aet. 72. A tablet to his 
memory was placed on the south wall of the chancel, 
opposite that of Mr. Hawley. 

His son, the Rev. Charles Marsh Pyne, many years 
afterwards, was appointed associate minister, and 
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placed in charge of St. John's Chapel, and frequently 
ministered in his father's old parish church, until his 
resignation in December of 1890, after which he had 
charge of a church in Florida. He died in February, 

1892. He had been a brave soldier and lost a leg 
in battle, and was twice brevetted for gallantry and 
good conduct. 

The vacant place was not filled until September, 
1865, when the Rev. John Vaughan Lewis was chosen 
rector. He held the office until his resignation in 
1880, and in November of that year the Rev. Mr. 
Norton was chosen to succeed him, but he resigned 
on acount of ill health in the next month. In Febru- 
ary, 1881, the Rev. William A. Leonard was elected 
and entered upon his duties, and remained until 
November 1, 1889, when, having been chosen Bishop 
of Ohio, he resigned the rectorship. 

Bishop Leonard was succeeded by the Rev. Geo. 
William Douglas, who resigned in 1892, and took 
charge of an important church in New Haven, and has 
since held conspicuous positions in the Church. 

The Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith was elected in 

1893, and continued in active performance of the 
important work of our very busy parish until his 
election as Bishop Co-adjutor of the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1902, when the vestry elected the Rev. 
Roland Cotton Smith as rector. 

Those now in charge of the parish church and its 
dependencies are: The Rev. Roland Cotton Smith, 
D.D., rector; the Rev. Frank H. Bigelow, and Rev. 
Edward Slater Dunlap, assistant ministers, and the 
Rev. Oscar L. Mitchell, Vicar of St. Mary's Chapel. 
It is enough to say of them that they are heartily 
sensible of the great trust confided to them, and that 
their works speak for them most effectively. 
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The vestry at present are: Robert Beyburn, M.D., 
Gen. B. C. Card, James Lowndes, Henry E. Pellew, 
Surgeon-General Rixey, Commander F. A. Miller, 
Thomas Nelson Page, General George L. Gillespie. 

The church wardens are: Alex. B. Hagner senior 
warden; Chief Justice Fuller, junior warden. 

Before the church was occupied, arrangements had 
been made for the classification, sale and renting of 
the pews. In December, 1816, the committee ap- 
pointed to wait on President Madison and offer him 
his choice of a pew in the church free of purchase, 
reported that the president desired the choice should 
be made by the committee, who accordingly selected 
one, among the large pews of the first class. In 
March, 1819, it was resolved by the vestry that the 
pew set apart for the use of the President of the 
United States in St. John's Church should be for the 
use of the family of the President for the time being 
and not chargeable with any rent. 

Mr. Madison was a churchman, and his cousin of 
the same name who was consecrated at Lambeth 
palace in 1790, was the first Bishop of Virginia. 

Mr. Madison's residence in Washington ended in 
1817, when President Monroe was inaugurated; and 
he retired to his country seat, Montpelier, in Virginia, 
where he resided until his death in 1836. His widow, 
a most estimable and interesting character, then re- 
turned to Washington, and lived in the house now 
occupied by the Cosmos Club, which had been built 
by her brother-in-law, the Hon. Richard Cutts; here 
she died in 1846. Mrs. Madison, whose maiden name 
was Payne, was the widow of Mr. John Todd. She 
was of Quaker parentage and affiliations, but, as she 
expressed it, she had been much drawn towards the 
Episcopal Church during her first residence in Wash- 
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ington, and became a constant attendant at St. John's 
Church; and after her return to the city, she was 
baptized by Mr. Hawley, and confirmed by Bishop 
Whittingham; in St. John's she became a communi- 
cant, and from the old church she was buried. 

Mr. Monroe's family next became occupants of the 
President's pew. One page of the church record in 
1820, which contains an entry showing the connection 
of the President's immediate family with St. John's, 
also includes another, evidencing the impartial per- 
formance of the pastor's duty, without respect to 
persons; whether, to use Chaucer's words "they be 
moche or lite." The first records the marriage of 
Samuel L. Gouverneur and Maria H. Monroe, the 
youngest daughter of President Monroe, on the 
twenty-ninth of March, 1820, by Mr. Hawley, at the 
President's House; the other the marriage of James, 
slave of William Wirt, to Martha, slave of Mrs. Elzey, 
by the rector at his residence. Among the earliest 
entries in the appropriate register, is one of the 
baptism, in 1817, by Mr. Hawley, of a child— who 
officiated for many years afterwards as senior warden 
of the church— a son of one of the founders, who was 
then a vestryman; and a short space lower down 
appears a similar record of the baptism of John, the 
negro servant of the said vestryman. The parish 
books contain numbers of such entries of the marriage 
and baptism of slaves. 

These recall the old superstition with respect to the 
effect of the services of the church upon the condi- 
tion of slaves, as was recited in the Maryland Act of 
1705, Ch. 44, No. 23— which was passed to remove all 
ground for such a delusion thereafter. The language 
is curious enough, as matter of history, to admit of 
quotation. 
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"Forasmuch as many people have neglected to baptize their 
negroes or suffer them to be baptized, on a vain apprehen- 
sion that negroes by receiving the sacrament of baptism are 
manumitted and set free, therefore be it enacted, by and with 
the advice of His Majesty's Governor and Council, that no 
negro or negroes, by receiving the Holy Sacrament of Baptism 
is thereby manumitted or set free ; any law, usage, or custom 
to the contrary notwithstanding." 

While John Quincy Adams was President he oc- 
cupied one of the four large pews which had 
previously been taken by Henry Clay. In his 
"Autobiography" he declared he belonged to the 
Independent Congregational Church— "in which I 
was bred, and in which I will die." At the time 
of which I speak he was as punctual in his attend- 
ance at St. John's every Sunday afternoon while he 
was in Washington, as any member of the church. 
After the alterations in 1842 he occupied a pew 
directly in front of the pulpit, where his venerable 
and well-dressed figure made him a conspicuous and 
distinguished object. He followed carefully the 
requirements of the service until the sermon began; 
but after that he rather gave the impression of one 
not constitutionally afflicted with insomnolence in 
church, after the fashion of the unfortunate old 
English Judge who felt obliged to apply to his 
physician for some preventative of the occasional 
fits of wakefulness that annoyed him on the Bench. 
But I have reason to believe that Mr. Adams heard 
more of the sermon than almost anyone in the church. 
His granddaughter, a young lady fifteen, who sat 
in his pew, was required to present to him on Monday 
morning a summary of the discourse of the previous 
afternoon; and, as I happen to know, she found he 
soon detected any important omission. His "Auto- 
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biography," on which he frequently began to work 
about four o'clock in the morning, was bright to the 
last; and gave proofs of the firm fibre of the man, 
who at the age of fifteen had discharged the duties 
of secretary to our Minister to Russia with entire 
satisfaction; and whose mental powers seemed never 
to have been eclipsed by age. His journal shows he 
occasionally exercised his mind in dtecussing Mr. 
Hawley's sermons, which afforded pretty good proof 
he had heard them. It also shows the rector relied 
a great deal on Mr. Adams' advice on important 
occasions; for example, when a question arose as to 
the propriety of offering the prayer for the President 
after the death of President William Henry Harrison, 
and before his successor had assumed the office. It 
can not be doubted he was one of the most picturesque 
and remarkable public men our country has produced, 
and that General Washington was justified in advising 
John Adams, when President, to appoint his son to 
a first-class foreign mission, "as the ablest person 
in the American diplomatic service. ' ' He was, withal, 
a man at times actually shrinking from personal 
publicity. It he had yielded to the desire of the 
members of Congress the country would have rung 
with particulars of an assault made upon him, when 
seventy-seven years old, while a member of the House 
of Eepresentatives, which was scarcely talked of out 
of Washington. While in his seat one day he received 
a message that a person whose card was sent in de- 
sired to see him in the lobby. As Mr. Adams pre- 
sented himself he was instantly seized by a stranger 
who, after violent abuse of his political course, 
threatened to kick him. At that time Mr. Adams, 
because of tremulousness, could write only with the 
aid of a brass contrivance fitted to his fingers into 
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which the pen was inserted, but he did not hesitate 
instantly to seize the assailant, and was able to hold 
him until the bystanders interfered. Before the 
grand jury as well as in the criminal court of the 
District, he asked for lenity for his assailant, who 
had convinced him his act was the result of intoxica- 
tion ; and he repressed all movements to give publicity 
to the occurrence. 

Gen. Jackson, I believe, was a Methodist, but on his 
arrival in Washington as President he began to occupy 
one of the four large pews at St. John's. During 
part of his second term I observed him to be a 
familiar figure in St. John's Church, and the young 
gentlemen of my age at the time were greatly pleased 
to look at the hero of New Orleans. I had special 
reasons to like him because of his kindness to my 
parents, towards whom he was uniformly compli- 
mentary and gracious, and I remember with pleasure 
his kind manner and speech towards myself as a child. 
As I recall him at that time, dressed at proper sea- 
sons in rich black silk, with his snow-white hair, and 
gentle dignity of manner, he appeared very different 
from the swearing half-savage, that ignorant or 
prejudiced people seemed pleased to respresent him. 

A startling incident connected with General Jack- 
son, that occurred in March, 1835, was recalled by 
the recent infamy at Buffalo. While at the Capitol, 
attending the funeral of a member of Congress, a 
man twice snapped a pistol at the President. The 
offender was placed in jail, and while there his case 
was twice called to the attention of the old circuit 
court; first by an application by the grand jury to 
be allowed to examine witnesses as to the mental 
capacity of the prisoner; and, afterwards, by a peti- 
tion filed by his counsel for a habeas corpus; under 
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which they proposed to establish his insanity, and 
thus procure his discharge without a trial by jury. 
Both applications were refused by Judge Cranch, and 
the grand jury found a bill against him for assault 
with intent to murder. It was established clearly 
at the trial that the prisoner was a poor demented 
creature who imagined himself the King of England, 
kept out of his right by the President; and the jury, 
under the suggestion of the district attorney, at once 
found a verdict of "not guilty," upon that ground. 
The case will be found reported in 4th Cranch 's 
Circuit Court Reports, at pages 514 and 618. I have 
referred to the matter in this way because the facts 
have been recently misstated in the newspapers. The 
incident made the greater impression upon me because 
a valuable upper servant in our family who was a 
cousin of the accused, as soon as the shooting occurred 
stated he had been irresponsible for years. 

Mr. Van Buren occupied one of the large paws while 
Vice-President and also during his presidency, accom- 
panied by members of his family. 

General Harrison, on his arrival in Washington, 
was assigned one of the large pews, but after a brief 
service of little more than one month from his 
Inauguration day, that seemed like a fatal Ides of 
March to him, he laid down the wearisome burden 
that had helped to wear out his life. When he 
attended St. John's on each of the Sundays between 
his inauguration and his illness, great throngs of the 
people, who greatly loved him, flocked to see him 
enter and depart from the church. 

On one chilly day I saw him at the church door, 
without an overcoat, gallantly assisting ladies into his 
carriage; his hands covered with strange looking 
white silk gloves, which in conformity with his uni- 
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form kindness of nature, he had worn at the request 
of the makers and because they were of American 
manufacture— the back of each bearing, in brown and 
gayest green, a representation of the famous Log 
Cabin which had played so important a part in the 
canvass. His decease was a great shock to the coun- 
try, especially as it was the first death that had ever 
occurred in the President's mansion. Willis alludes 
to this in a feeling poem written at the time, com- 
mencing : 

" What! Soared the old eagle to die at the Sun? 
Lies he stiff with spread wings at the goal he has won? . . . 
Death, Death in the White House? Ah, never before 
Trod his skeleton foot on the President's floor." 

The funeral services at the Congressional Cemetery 
were conducted by Mr. Hawley. The National Intel- 
Igencer records that at the preliminary ceremonies 
at the President's House, which were very impres- 
sive, the rector declined to make an address; but, 
pointing to a Bible and Episcopal prayer book lying 
on a table before him, stated they had been purchased 
by the President immediately upon his arrival in the 
city, and had been used daily by him ever since. He 
added that the President had assured him personally 
of his full belief in the Christian religion, and that 
his purpose had been to present himself to the Church 
to become connected with it, on the succeeding Sun- 
day, but his illness had prevented him from doing so. 

Mr. Tyler, the Vice-President, assumed the vacant 
office. He too, was a churchman, and the President's 
pew was again occupied by the family of the Presi- 
dent. Shortly afterwards the Executive Mansion 
was again in mourning for the wife of the President; 
and again in March, 1844, when the explosion of a 
cannon (mammoth for those days), on board the 
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U. S. S. " Princeton, ' ' caused the death of the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Upshur, the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Gilmer and of others; one of whom was Mr. 
Gardiner, of New York, the father of the lady the 
President subsequently married. 

General Taylor, who was inaugurated in March, 
1849, only Survived until fourth of July, 1850. He 
and his family were church people, and a part of 
St. John's congregation, and the funeral sermon was 
delivered by Dr. Pyne at the obsequies. 

Vice-President Fillmore, who succeeded, was a 
regular attendant at the old church. 

Mr. Buchanan, who followed General Pierce in the 
succession, was constantly seen at St. John's. His 
brother, Rev. Edward Buchanan, a clergyman of 
the Church, was a frequent visitor during the time, 
at the President's House and at St. John's. Among 
the occasional occupants of the President's pew as his 
guests were the relations of Judge Roosevelt, kins- 
folk of the present chief magistrate, who, with his 
family, now occupy the same pew. 

No other President became connected with St. 
John's until after the death of President Garfield, 
when the Presidency devolved on General Arthur. 
His wife had been a churchwoman, and the handsome 
stained glass window in the south transept of the 
church was erected to her memory by the President, 
who was seldom absent from the morning services. 

From its central position, St. John's, ever since it 
was built, has been the church of a great proportion 
of the prominent persons in civil life and in the 
army and navy, residing in Washington. Indeed a 
list of its parishioners reads almost like a roster of 
the chief officials of the government. Of these many 
served as vestrymen or as wardens. 
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Apart from those already named it may be inter- 
esting to mention among those from civil life: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Vice-Presidents Calhoun, Van Buren, 
Dallas and Morton; Justices of the Supreme Court, 
Chief Justice Chase and Chief Justice Fuller, Justices 
Wayne, Woodbury and Blatchford; Speakers of the 
House, Bell and Winthrop; secretaries and cabinet 
officers, Louis McLane, Richard Rush, John Forsyth, 
Samuel L. Southard, Hugh S. Legare, Joel R. 
Poinsett, Lewis Cass, Wm. H. Seward, Hamilton Fish, 
Wm. E. Evarts, Thos. F. Bayard, Abel P. Upshur, 
Benj. F. Butler of N. Y., John C. Spencer, Geo Ban- 
croft, Wayne McVeagh, John Y. Mason, Wm. Den- 
nison, Benj. F. Tracy, Montgomery Blair, Wilson S. 
Bissell, Henry D. Gilpin and Hitchcock. 

Of those who had been our ministers abroad, I recall 
William C. Rives, Bancroft Davis, Wayne McVeagh, 
Thomas F. Bayard, and Messrs. Morton, Schenck, 
Kasson and Hitchcock. 

Of the army— Commanders in chief: Brown, Mc- 
comb, Scott, Schofield and Miles. Generals: Jessup, 
Abert, Meigs, Totten, Ramsey, Emory, Hagner, Card, 
McKeever, Joseph E. Johnson and General Cooper. 

Of the navy— Commodores of the old navy: Rogers, 
Porter, Morris, Bainbridge, Hull, Patterson, Chauncey, 
Warrington, Crane, Wadsworth, Shubrick, Aulick and 
Ramsay. Of the more modern navy: Rear- Admiral 
Wilkes, Samuel Phillips Lee, Jenkins, Skinner, Smith, 
C. P. R. Rodgers, Alden; Admirals Porter and Dewey, 
and Vice- Admirals Rowan and Worden. 

Of the foreign ministers who attended St. John's, 
were: Sir Charles Vaughan, Henry Fox, Richard 
Parkenham, Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, Lord Ash- 
burton, Lord Lyons, Sir John Crampton, Sir Fred- 
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erick Bruce, Sir Edward Thornton, Lord Pauncefote 
and Sir Michel H. Herbert. 

Valuable as was the assistance of many of these 
conspicuous persons in the work of the church, it 
would do injustice to many of the most meritorious 
of those of less important official stations were they 
omitted. Stephen Pleasanton, Walter Jones, Alex- 
ander Kerr, Francis P. Blair, Charles W. Golds- 
borough, Thomas Munroe, Samuel M. McKean, Col. 
George Bomford, William W. Corcoran, Thomas 
Ritchie, William I. Stone, Archibald Campbell, Dr. 
Daniel R. Hagner, Charles Abert, Henry K. Randall, 
Major John Randall Hagner, Robert S. Chew, Justices 
Wylie and Cox, Surgeon General Gunnell, Henry 
Whetcroft and J. H. Bayard Smith, deserve the 
remembrance of the generation that now enjoys the 
benefit of their labors. 

It is but due to the memory of one of these, who 
for many years as warden, vestryman and treasurer 
served the church faithfully, to state that when 
Samuel M. McKean retired from his long continued 
labors, he received the warm acknowledgment of the 
vestry for his fidelity, with a handsome testimonial 
of their regard. 

I have trespassed long enough upon your attention 
to convince you that gentlemen who have arrived at 
that doubtful period of life, which strangely enough, 
is called a certain age, have generally acquired the 
Vitium Cantoribus; a disease which, according to your 
Horace, besets the hesitating singer, who, having once 
commenced, never knows exactly when to stop. So 
much for calling on one who, in the words of a witty 
offender in that direction, has reached his anecdotage. 



